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THACKERAY’S LONDON. 


TE influence of the great centre of national life 
upon our literature may be traced in the writings 
of many of our foremost novelists and essayists, 
some of whom, like Dr Johnson or Charles Lamb, 
have left on record their love for London’s busy 
streets or quiet nooks and corners; while others, 
such as Dickens, have invested the local habita- 
tions of their characters with almost as great an 
interest as attaches to the characters themselves. 
Thus we seem as familiar with the old prison of 
the Marshalsea as with Little Dorrit, with Golden 
Square as with Ralph Nickleby. In Thackeray’s 
works it is the west end of the town which is 
more especially illustrated, and it is more often 
the personality of the inhabitant than the house 
itself which leaves an enduring impression on 
the reader’s mind—facts which may serve to 
explain why so little has been written on the 
London of Thackeray when compared with that 
of Dickens. Yet Thackeray’s knowledge of 
London, the foibles of its fashionable life, and 
the humours of its clubs, was extensive ; and the 
various localities in which he from time to time 
took up his abode are mostly to be found depicted 
in his novels and sketches—such as the Charter- 
house, where he passed his school-days ; or Ken- 
sington, in which the later years of his life were 
spent. Few schools have been more immortalised 
in literature by an old pupil than has the Charter- 
house by the great novelist—that Hospital of 
Gray Friars with its memories of Addison and 
Steele, where the ‘Codd’ Colonel stood among 
the poor brethren uttering the responses to the 
Psalm for Founder's Day, and where he mur- 
mured his final ‘Adsum.’ Here Thackeray sent 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome, and little Rawdon 
Crawley ; and it was in the chapel of his old 
school that he himself made his last appear- 
ance in public to commemorate with other old 
Cistercians the praises of Thomas Sutton, the 
Founder. 

The neighbourhood of Covent Garden was 
familiar to Thackeray, and he has described it 


with picturesque accuracy : ‘ the two great national 
theatres on one side; a churchyard full of mouldy 
but undying celebrities on the other ; a fringe of 
houses studded in every part with anecdote and 
history ; an arcade often more gloomy and de- 
serted than a cathedral aisle,’ and its ‘rich cluster 
of brown old taverns.” At the Bedford Hotel 
he was a frequent visitor in his youthful days, 
though it was then only in name the old coffee- 
house which had been once ‘the emporium of 
wit, the seat of criticism, and the standard of 
taste ;? when every night, with its crowd of 
‘polite scholars’ and wits, jokes and bon-mots 
were echoed from box to box. It was more 
particularly patronised by theatrical celebrities, 
among whom Sheridan and Garrick were the 
most famous. 

Close by, in the north-west corner of Covent 
Garden, was Evans’s Hotel and Music-hall, which 
appears in the Newcomes under the transparent 
disguise of the ‘Cave of Harmony,’ whither the 
Colonel took Clive, and found so much to object 
to in the singing of Captain Costigan. From the 
date of its building in the reign of Charles IL., 
this house was destined to undergo many changes 
of fortune. At one time it was the home of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, then of that Admiral Russell 
who, in 1692, defeated the French fleet off La 
Hogue; and was opened in 1774 as a family 
hotel—one of the first of the kind in London. 
After one or two other changes in the proprietor- 
ship, the Hotel passed into the hands of Evans of 
Covent Garden Theatre ; and the musical enter- 
tainments soon became famous, and continued to 
be a feature of the house after 1844, when it had 
become vested in John, more popularly known 
as ‘Paddy’ Green, Thackeray was one of the 
many men of letters who frequented the house ; 
and it has been told us how one day, when the 
Newcomes was in course of publication, Lowell, 
who was then in London, met him in the street, 
serious in manner, and with looks telling of 
weariness and application; and how, in re- 
sponse to the kindly look of inquiry in the 
poet's eyes, he said: ‘Come into Evans's, and 
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I'll tell you all about it. 
Colonel.’ 

Another house of lyrical talent was the tavern 
in Maiden Lane known as the ‘Cider Cellars,’ 
for many years the chosen resort of the bohe- 
mian world, and the favourite haunt of Professor 
Porson. This was no doubt the prototype of 
the Fielding’s Head, at which was held the little 
club called the ‘Back Kitchen, where it will be 
remembered Pen and Warrington listened to such 
airs as the Brown Jug or The Good Old English 
Gentleman, interspersed with those of a different 
ty 


I have killed the 


"Te monde oi Ton s’amuse’ is described in 
many a page of Thackeray’s works, and in one 
of the Roundabout Papers he gives us a list of 
his favourites of song and of the drama in his 
youthful days, when Sadler’s Wells and the 
Adelphi were at the height of their fame, when 
Taglioni danced, and such singers as Sontag and 
Malibran were to be heard at the Opera. Vaux- 
hall is frequently mentioned in his novels with 
the hundred thousand ‘extra’ lamps which were 
always lighted ; the fiddlers in cocked hats, who 


played ravishing melodies under the gilded cockle | 


shell in the midst of the gardens; the comic and 
sentimental ballad-singers ; the country-dances ; 
and the hermit who always sat in the illuminated 
hermitage. Here it was that the Sedley party 
was so disturbed by the conduct of Jos, under 
the influence of the rack punch. Vauxhall was 
also the scene of the visit of Arthur Pendennis 
when he met Captain Costigan and his guests 
from Shepherd’s Inn. It was Uncle Newcome 
who took the children to Astley’s, and laughed 
at the clown’s well-worn jokes at the representa- 
tion of the ‘ Battle of Waterloo.’ 

The Temple, with its old-world courts and 
cloisters — its numerous associations, had a 
peculiar fascination for Thackeray as for Dickens 
and other writers. About the year 1846 he seems 
to have occupied chambers at 10 Crown Office 
Road, Temple, his friend Tom Taylor having a 
set of rooms in the same house, Here, in Lamb 
Court, Pen abode with his noble-hearted friend 
Warrington, and was visited by his uncle, Major 
Pendennis, who had great difficulty in climbin 
up the abominable 
storey, to be mistaken at last for the beer which 
Warrington had been anxiously expecting. Here, 
too, in the Newcomes, we find the same occupants 
visited by the Colonel and Clive. It will be 
remembered, likewise, that the Hon. Mr Deuceace, 
the youngest son of the Earl of Crabs, is described 
by James Yellowplush as ‘a barrystir—that is, 
he lived in Pump Cort, Temple: a wulgar nay- 
brood witch praps my readers don’t no. Suftiz 
to say it’s on the confines of the city, and the 


choasen abode of the lawyers of this metrap- | 


polish,’ 

Shepherd’s Inn in Pendennis might be any of 
the quaint old Inns of Chancery which are so 
fast disappearing from modern London. Thack- 
eray has described. with more minuteness than 
usual the quadrangle, approached by curious 
passages and ambiguous smoky alleys on which 
the sun has forgotten to shine, ‘Slop-sellers, 
brandy-ball and hardbake vendors, purveyors of 
theatrical prints for youth, dealers in dingy 
furniture, and bedding suggestive of anything 
but sleep, line the narrow walls and dark case- 


lack stairs to the third ! 


ments with their wares. The doors are many- 
belled ; and crowds of dirty children form endless 
groups about the steps, or around the shell-fish 
dealers’ trays in these courts, whereof the dam 

pavements resound with pattens, and are drabbled 
with a never-failing mud.’ Clement’s Inn as it 
was half a century ago, in the days when the 
law-courts were yet at Westminster, appears to 
be indicated by the description. Captain Costigan 
had his abode at this lon, and pretty Fanny 
Bolton dwelt at the porter’s lodge. 

The more remote or less fashionable districts 
of London do not figure largely in Thackeray’s 
later works, nor must we look there for descrip- 
tions of the poor and their dwellings, the seamy 
side of life being generally depicted in his novels 
in connection with impecunious gamblers of high 
degree. Catherine, his only story of ‘low life,’ was 
written as a protest against the then prevalent 
fashion of painting its often sordid and mean 
details in attractive and at the same time unreal 
colours. Ikey Solomon of Horsemonger Lane is 
supposed to tell her sad history. In the jail here 
it was that Moore and Lord Byron paid a visit 
to Leigh Hunt, who was suffering for having 
indiscreetly styled the Prince Regent an ‘ Adonis 
of fifty.’ The out-at-elbows Colonel Crawley was 
for some time confined in Sloman’s sponging-house 
in Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane. This place, 
splendid with its huge old gilt cornices and ieee 
yellow satin hangings, in contrast to its chained 
and fast-barred door, has also been described by 
Disraeli in Henrietta Temple. The Fleet, with its 
memories of Pickwick, was where Barry Lyndon 
passed the end of his days in the company of his 
old mother. Here, too, Captain Shandon was 
very much at home, and lived as a king, adored 
by his wife; to which circle Arthur Pendennis 
was introduced in the course of his literary 
career. 

Thackeray’s early married days were spent in 
Great Coram Street, near the Foundling Hospital, 
and many of the streets and squares in that 
neighbourhood, as well as about Smithfield, are 

to be found in his works. The happy possessor 
lof the great Hoggarty Diamond dines with the 


| Roundhands in Myddelton Square, Pentonville— 


the name of which commemorates the inventor 
| of the artificial New River. In the same story 
the Samuel Titmarshes are made to reside in a 
— house in Bernard Street, Russell Square. 

n one of the Yellowplush Papers, Mr and Mrs 
Altamont live in Cannon Row, Islington, in as 
comfortable a house as well could be, ‘carpeted 
|from top to to; pore’s rates small, furnitur 
elygant, and three deomestix.’ In Russell Square 
was the well-known home of the Sedley family, 
and Thackeray is said to have once pointed out 
to a friend the identical house in which he had 
located them. The vast and melancholy house 
in Fitzroy Square, ‘cheerfully ornamented in the 
style of the end of the last century with a funeral 
urn in the centre of the entry, and garlands anil 
| the skulls of rams at each corner,’ was tenanted 
by Colonel Newcome ; while in Howland Street, 
close by, Clive went to live with his wife and 
mother-in-law when misfortune fell on him. 

It is, however, in Mayfair, St James’s, and 
other districts of the West End that we meet 
with the majority of the novelist’s characters. 
Dr Firmin and Philip lived in Old Parr, that is, 
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Old Burlington Street, whence the fashionable 
world had fled, finding it too dismal. In Gaunt 
Square, Lord Steyne had his town palace. Some 
have recognised Berkeley Square in the descrip- 
tion of this spot with its mansions passed away 
into dowagerism—tall dark houses, with window- 
frames of a lighter red, and blank iron extin- 
uishers that still flank the lamps over the steps. 
ft was in Great Gaunt Street, leading out of the 
Square, that Becky Sharp first made the ac- 
quaintance of the eccentric Sir Pitt Crawley ; 
and in Curzon Street, Mayfair, tlat she lived as 
the wife of the impecunious Rawdon in the snug 
and complete bachelor’s residence with its gera- 
niums in the window and carved bronze knocker. 
Not far away—in Queen Street—that veteran of 
fashion, old Lady Kew, abode, and might even 
sometimes have been found, when London was su 
posed to be a desert, cowering over a bed-candie 
and a furtive teapot in the back drawing-room. 
Conveniently situated for her ladyship’s devo- 
tions was Lady Whittlesea’s Chapel, where the 
Rev. Charles Honeyman officiated. Park Lane is 
represented by Lady Ann Newcome and Miss 
Crawley with her pug-dog; while Mrs Hobson 
Newcome lived in Bryanston Square. More inte- 
rest perhaps attaches to the Bury Street lodgings 
of Major Tenduapia, the daily scene of his elabo- 
rate toilet. 

Pall Mall, the ‘sweet shady side’ of which was 
the favourite haunt of the beaux and dandies of 
the Regency, was familiar to Thackeray, who 
began and finished The Luck of Barry Lyndon 
while staying in St James’s Street. No more 
congenial district could have been found for the 
worldly-minded old Major, who loved to station 
himself in the great window of Bays’s Club— 
the bow-window of White’s—with half a score 
of old bucks similarly recreating themselves—old 
fogies who, Pen unkindly suggested, should be 
set up in wax at Madame Tussaud’s in a Chamber 
of Horrors by themselves, The humorous side 
of club-life is admirably portrayed in the Book 
of Snobs. A member of the Atheneum and the 

form, Thackeray was particularly partial to 
the smoking-room of the Garrick Club, then 
situated in King Street, Covent Garden. It was 
here, at the annual dinner held on Shakespeare’s 
birthday, that he said, ‘We the happy initiated 
never speak of it as the Garrick : to us it is the 
G., the little G., the dearest place in the world.’ 
It was at Willis’s Rooms, the old Almack’s, in 
King Street, Pall Mall, that he delivered, in 1851, 
his lectures on the English Humorists. In the 
vicinity of Brompton and Kensington his life 
as a successful author was mostly passed. Becky 
Sharp on her marriage retired to snug little 
Brompton lodgings ; and in a cottage in a street 
leading from the Fulham Road, with the romantic 
title of St Adelaide Villas, Anna Maria Road 
West, old Mr Sedley hid his head with his wife 
and daughter when the crash came. There is 
a touch of Dickens in Thackeray’s description 
of this neighbourhood, ‘where the houses look 
like baby-houses ; where the people looking out 
of the first-floor windows must infallibly, as you 
think, sit with their feet in the parlours ;’ where 
the shrubs in the little gardens in front bloom 
with a perennial display of children’s pinafores, 
little red socks and caps ; and where little porter 
pots hang on the railings sunning themselves. 


In 1847 Thackeray went to live in Youn 
Street, and once pointing out the bow-windowe 
cottage to an inquiring friend, is said to have 
remarked : ‘Go down on your knees, you rogue, 
for here Vanity Fair was penned ; and I will go 
down with you, for I have a high opinion of that 
little production myself” Here he also wrote 
Esmond; and one of the houses close by, in 
Kensington Square, has been chosen as the home 
of Lady Castlewood and Beatrice. In 1862 
Thackeray removed from Onslow Square, where 
the Newcomes and the Virginians had been 
composed, to the house he had built himself in 
Palace Green, still remaining in the old court 
suburb with its leafy trees and gardens, to which 
he was so much attached. Here it was that the 
completion of Denis Duval was cut short by his 
lamented death in the following year. 


BLOOD ROYAL* 
CHAPTER VIII,—AT ‘OXFORD COLLEGE,’ 


‘We xt, I don’t know what you fellows think, 
but as far as I’m concerned,’ Trevor Gilling- 
ham remarked, with an expansive wave of his 
delicate white hand, ‘my verdict on the Last 
of the Plantagenets is simply this: the Prince 
of the Blood has been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.’ 

It was a fortnight later, in Faussett’s rooms in 
the Chapel Quad at Durham (Chapel Quad is 
the most fashionably expensive quarter), and a 
party of raw lads, who took themselves for men, 
all gathered round their dessert, were engaged in 
discussing their fellow-undergraduate. The table 
groaned with dried fruits and mandarin oranges, 
Faussett himself raised to his lips a glass of 
Oxford wine-merchant’s sherry—our famous 
Amontillado as imported, thirty-six shillings the 
dozen—and observed in a tone of the severest 
criticism : ‘Oh, the man’s a smug; a most un- 
mitigated smug : that’s the long and the short of 
it.’ 

Now, to be a smug is, in Oxford undergraduate 
circles, the unpardonable sin. It means, to sto 
in your own rooms and moil and toil, or to lur 
and do nothing, while other men in shoals are out 
and enjoying themselves. It means to avoid the 
river and the boats; to shun the bump-supper ; 
to decline the wine-party. Sometimes, it is true, 
the smug is a curmudgeon ; but sometimes he 
is merely a poor and hard-working fellow, the 
sort of person whom at forty we call a man of 
ability. 

‘Well, I won't go quite as far as that,’ one of the 
other lads observed, smacking his lips with an 
ostentatious air of judicial candour, about equally 
divided between Dick and the claret. ‘I won't 
quite condemn him as a smug, unheard. But it’s 
certainly odd he shouldn’t join the wine-club.’ 

He was a second-year man, the speaker, one 


| Westall by name, who had rowed in the Torpids ; 


and as the rest were mostly freshmen of that 
term, his opinion naturally carried weight with 
all except Gillingham. He, indeed, as a Born 
Poet, was of course allowed a little more license 
in such matters than his even Christians. 


Con 1892 in the United States of America by the 
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‘Up till now,’ Faussett put in, with a candid 
air of historical inquiry, ‘you see every Durham 
man has always as a matter of course subscribed 
to the wine-club. Senior men tell me they never 
knew an exception.’ 

Gillingham looked up from his easy-chair with 
a superior smile. ‘I don’t object to his not 
joining it, he said, with a curl of the cultured 
ip, for the Born Poet of course represented cul- 
ture in this scratch collection of ardent young 
Philistines ; ‘but why, in the name of goodness, 
didn’t he say outright like a man he couldn’t 
afford it? It’s the om hypocrisy of his putting 
his refusal upon moral grounds, and calling 
himself a total abstainer, that sets my back 
up. If a man’s poor in this world’s goods 
and can’t afford to drink a decent wine, in 
Heaven’s name let him say so; but don’t let him 
go snuffling about, pretending he doesn’t care for 
it, or he doesn’t want it, or ‘he doesn’t like it, or 
he wouldn’t take it if he could get it. I call that 
foolish and degrading, as well as unmanly. Even 
Shakespeare himself used to frequent the Mermaid 
tavern. Why, where would all our poetry be, I 
should like to know, if it weren’t for Bacchus? 
Bacchus ever fair and ever young? War, he 
sang, is toil and trouble ; Honour but an empty 
bubble ; Never ending, still beginning ; Fighting 
still, and still destroying ; If the world be worth 
thy winning, Think, oh, think it worth enjoying.’ 
And Gillingham closed his eyes ecstatically as he 
spoke, and took another 7 at the thirty-six 
Amontillado, in a rapture of divine poesy. 

‘Hear, hear!’ Faussett cried, clapping his 
hands with delight. ‘The Born Poet for a song! 
The Born Poet for a recitation! You men should 
just hear him spout Alexander’s Feast. It’s a 
thing to remember! He’s famous as a spouter, 
don’t you know, at mee Why, he’s got half 
the British poets or more by heart, and a quarter 
of the prose authors. -He can speak whole pages. 
But Alexander’s Feast’s the thing he does the 
very best of all. Whenever he recites it, he 
brings the house down.’ 

‘Respect for an ancient and picturesque seat 
of learning prevents me from bringing down 
the roof of Durham College, then, Gillingham 
answered lightly, with a slight sneer for his 
frien’s boyish enthusiasm. ‘Besides, my dear 
boy, you wander from the subject. When the 
French farmer asked his barn-door fowls to 
decide with what sauce they would wish to 
be eaten, they held a meeting of their own 
in the barton-yard and sent their spokesman to 
say, “If you please, M. le Propri¢taire, we very 
much prefer not to be eaten.” “ Mes amis,” said 
the farmer, “vous vous écartez de la question.” 
And that’s your case, Faussett. The business 
before the house is the moral turpitude and 
mental wos np of the man Plantagenet, who 
refuses—as he says on conscientious grounds— 
to join the college wine-club. Now, I take 
that as an insult to a society of gentlemen.’ 

‘What a lark it would be,’ Faussett cried, ‘if 
we were to get him up here just now, offer him 
some wine, to which he pretends he has a con- 
scientious objection—unless somebody else pays 
for it—make him drink success to the cause of 
total abstinence, keep filling up his glass till we 
make him dead drunk, and then set him at the 
window in a paper cap to sing John Barleycorn |’ 


Gillingham’s thin lip curled visibly. ‘Your 
humour, my dear boy,’ he said, patting Faussett 
on the back, ‘is English, English, essentially 
English. It reminds me of Gilray. It lacks 
point and fineness. Your fun is like your neck- 
ties—loud, too loud! You must cultivate your 
mind (if any) by a diligent study of the best 
French models, I would recommend, for my 
art, as an efficient antidote, a chapter of De 
Maupassant and an ode of Frangois Coppée’s, every 
night and morning.’ 

‘It was Trevor Gillingham’s cue, indeed, always 
to treat his fellow-students at Durham College as 
mere young Englishmen who had never seen 
anything of the great European world where he 
himself had received the rudiments of his edu- 
cation. They had not been brought up in the 
diplomatic service ; they had not been hurried 
about the face of the Continent from Madrid to 
Constantinople, and from Stockholm to Athens : 
they had not picked up French with their mothers’ 
milk, nor lisped in High-German from their 
earliest infancy. It was something, Gillingham 
felt, to have been dandled on the knees of Rou- 
manian «nd Servian queens, or to have been held 
at the font by the orthodox hands of Russian 
princesses. And he never let his contemporaries 
at school or college forget his superiority in that 
respect. He had painted over his door with his 
own hand the proud words of the Psalmist, 
‘Regine erunt nutrices tue.’ So he despised 
Faussett for not being as cosmopolitan and en- 
lightened as himself, and he had a low opinion 
of Oxford altogether as a rather provincial 
English university. 

Faussett, somewhat abashed, retired for a 
moment into himself. He busied himself mean- 
while with handing round the mandarin oranges. 

‘ Plantagenet ’s not a man of the world, you see,’ 
Gillingham went on after a short pause, puffing 
away ata contemplative cigarette, with a proud 
consciousness that he himself was wholly different. 
‘That’s not his fault, of course, and nobody 
blames him for it. The poet is born, not made, 
we know: it’s perfectly true ; but the man of the 
world is made, not born ; he owes his qualities to 
the society in which he has been brought up, and 
the people with whom he and his forebears have 
associated. Still, when a fellow comes amon 
gentlemen, no matter from what origin, he shoul 
“behave as sich ;” he should have gumption and 
tact enough to find out instinctively what are 
the things one should do and what the things one 
should leave undone, so as to fit him for the 
- ee groove in which he is thenceforth to 
hold his orbit. I hate unadaptiveness ; it’s a 
mark of a low unprogressive nature. The wise 
man moves with his time and adapts himself 
to his company. If he happens to be in Spain, 
he’s a pillar of the bull-fights ; cosa despana, you 
know—cosa despata! If he comes to England, 
he’s a Vice-president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. When he’s at 
Rome, he does as Rome does; when he’s in 
Geneva, he renounces the Pope and all his works 
as a most dangerous heresy.’ And Gillingham 
leaned back in his easy-chair with a self-satisfied 
face, and blew forth a blast of pale blue tobacco 
smoke, conscious that he had spoken like a man 
of the world himself, and merited the admiration 
of his attentive listeners. 
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‘But if Plantagenet’s poor,’ one more tolerant 
lad put in, apologetically, ‘it’s natural enough, 
after all, he shouldn’t want to join theclub. It’s 
precious expensive, you know, Gillingham. It 
runs into money.’ 

The Born Poet was all sweet reasonableness. 
‘To be poor, my dear Matthews,’ he said with a 
charming smile, turning round to the objector, 
‘ag Beau Brummell remarked about a rent in 
one’s coat, is an accident that may happen to 
any gentleman any day; but a patch, you must 
recognise, is premeditated poverty. The man 
Plantagenet may be as poor as he chooses, so far 
as I’m concerned: I approve of his being poor : 
what so picturesque, so affecting, so poetical, 
indeed, as honest poverty? But to pretend he 
doesn’t care for wine—that’s quite another 
matter. There the atrocity comes in: the 
vulgarian atrocity. For I call such a statement 
nothing short of vulgar. He raised his glass 
once more, and eyed the Jight of the lamp 
through the amethystine claret with poetic ap- 
preciation. ‘Now give the hautboys breath,’ he 
cried, breaking out once more in a fit of fine 
dithyrambic inspiration ; ‘he comes! he comes! 
Bacchus, ever fair and ever young, Drinking joys 
did first ordain. Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure. Rich the 
tr-r-reasure, Sweet the pleasure ; Sweet is pleas- 
ure after pain.’ 

And when Gillingham said that, with his 
studiously unstudied air of profound afflatus, 
everybody in the company felt convinced at once 
that Plantagenet’s teetotalism, real or hypocritical, 
simply hadn’t got a leg left to stand upon. They 
turned for consolation to the Carlsbad plums and 
the candied cherries. 

But at the very same moment, in those more 
modest rooms, up two pair of stairs in the Back 


Blood himself sat in an old stuffed chair, in a 
striped college boating coat, engaged in discussing 


was a reader and a worker, by name Gillespie, 
a solid Glasgow Scotchman. 


ford, and now they were working in unison on 
a chapter or two of Aristotle. 

‘For my own part,’ Dick said, ‘when I hear 
Gillingham talk, I’m so overwhelmed with his 
knowledge of life, and his knowledge of history, 
and his extraordinary reading, that I feel quite 
ashamed to have carried off the Scholarship 
against him. I feel the examiners must surely 
have made a mistake—and some day they’ll find 
it out, and be sorry they elected me.’ 

‘You needn’t be afraid of that, Gillespie 
answered, smiling, and filling his pipe. ‘You 
lack the fine quality of a “guid conceit o’ yoursel,” 
Plantagenet. I’ve talked a bit with Gillingham 
now and again, and I don’t think very much of 
him, He’s not troubled that way. He’s got an 


Quad, which Dick had selected for himself as | 
being the cheapest then vacant, the Prince of the 


his critic Gillingham in a more friendly spirit | 
with a second-year man, who, though not a smug, | 


They had rowed | 
together that afternoon in a canvas pair to Sand- | 


now, as Tennyson puts it, for all have got the 
seed. But as far as I can judge Gillingham, his 
memory ’s just about the best thing about him. 
He has a fine confused lot ef undigested historical 
knowledge packed away in his head loose: but he 
hasn’t any judgment ; and judgment is ability. 
The examiners were quite right, my dear fellow; 
you know less than Gillingham in a way; but 
you know it more surely, and you can make 
better use of it. His work’s showy and flashy : 
yours is solid and serviceable.’ 

And Gillespie spoke the truth. Gradually, as 
| Dick got to see more of the Born Poet’s method, 
he found Gillingham out: he discovered that the 
great genius was essentially a poseur. He posed 
about everything. His réle in life, he said himself, 
was to be the typical poet: and he never forgot 
it. He dressed the part ; he acted it: he ate and 
drank poetically. He looked at everything from 
the point of view of a budding Shakespeare, with 
just a dash of Shelley thrown in, and a suspicion 
of Matthew Arnold to give modern flavour. Add 
a tinge of Baudelaire, Victor Hugo, Ibsen, for 
cosmopolitan interest, and you have your bard 
complete. He was a spectator of the drama of 
human action, he loved to remark ; he watched 
the poor créatures and the pretty creatures at 
their changeful game, doing, loving, and suffering : 
he saw in it all good material for his art, the raw 
stuff for future plays to astonish humanity. 
Meanwhile, he lay low at Durham College, Oxford, 
and let the undergraduate world deploy itself 
before him in simple Bacchic guise or Heraclean 
feats of strength and skill. 

Dick saw more of Gillespie those first few terms 
than of any one else in college. He was a 
thorough good fellow, Archibald Gillespie, and he 
had just enough of that ballast of common-sense 
and knowledge of the world which was a trifle 
lacking to the romantic country-bred lad fresh u 
from Chiddingwick. He helped Dick much with 


| 
| 


his work, and went much with him on the river. 
| And Dick worked with a will at his history all 


that year, and pulled an oar with the best of 
them: though he found time, tod, to coach a 
fellow undergraduate going in for ‘Smalls,’ which 
increased his income by ten whole pounds, an 
, incredible sum to him. When he thought of how 
| hard it used to be to earn ten pounds at Mr 
| Wells’s in the High Street at Chiddingwick, 
no wonder Oxford seemed to him a veritable 
| Eldorado ! 

In spite of hard work, however, and frequent 
tight places, that first term at Oxford was a 
genuine delight to him. Who that has known 
| 1t does not look back upon his freshman year even 
in middle life with regretful enjoyment? Those 
| long mornings in great lecture-rooms lighted up 
with dim light from stained-glass windows ; those 
| golden afternoons on the gleaming river or among 
‘the fields towards Iffley ; those strolls round the 
leafy avenues of Christ Church walks; those 
, loitering moments in Magdalen cloisters! What 
| lounging in a punt under the chestnuts by the 


extraordinary memory, and a still more extra- Cherwell; what spurts against the stream on the 

ordinary opinion of his own high merits: but | river by Godstow! All, all is delightful to the 

I don’t see, bar those two, that there’s anything , merest full-blooded boy ; to Richard Plantagenet’s 

ety brilliant or original about him. | romantic mind, stored with images of the past, 
e’s a poet, of course, and he writes good verses ; | ‘twas a perpetual feast of fantastic pleasure. 

every fellow can write good verses nowadays; the| He wrote to Mary twice a week ; he would 

trick’s been published. All can raise the flower | have written every day, indeed, if Mary had 
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allowed him; but the lady of his love more | 
a remarked that Mrs Tradescant would 

tempted to inquire in that case as to the name 
and business of her constant correspondent. He | 
wrote her frankly all his joys and griefs; and 
she in return quite as frankly sympathised with | 
him. Boy and girl as they were, it was all very 
pleasant. To be sure, it was understood and | 
arranged on both sides beforehand by the high | 
contracting parties that these letters were to be 
taken as written on purely friendly grounds, and 
as the lawyers say, ‘without prejudice ;’ still, 
as time went on, they grew more and more 
friendly, until at last it would have required 
the critical eye of an expert in breach-of-promise 
cases to distinguish them at first sight from 
ordinary love letters. Indeed, just once, towards 
the end of term, Dick went so far as to begin one 
short note, ‘Dearest Mary,’ which was pay 
what he always called her to himself in his 
own pleasant day-dreams; and then he had the 
temerity to justify his action in so many words, 
by pleading the precedent of this purely mental 
usage. But Mary promptly put a stop to such 
advances by severely beginning her reply, ‘ Dear 
Mr Plantagenet ;’ though, to be sure, she some- 
what spoilt the moral effect of so stern a com- 
mencement by confessing at once in the sequel 
that she had headed her first draught with a 
frank ‘Dear Dick’—and then torn it up, after 
all, being ashamed to send it. 

When Dick read that deliciously feminine 
confession, consigned in blushing ink to fair 
white maiden note-paper, his heart gave a jump 
that might have been heard in Tom Quad, and 
his face grew as red as Mary’s own when she 
penned it. 


THE CHINA TEA-CLIPPERS. 


TxE crimson flag of the British merchant service 
has flown at the peaks of many famous ships 
since it was hoisted aboard the first of the Black- 
wall Liners ; but never has that glorious bunting 
‘terrific burned’ over a more renowned fleet of 
vessels than the China Tea-clippers. The little 
‘fruiters’ which raced home from South Spain 
and the Western Islands with the golden products 
of the orange grove and the raisins of the sunny 
Murcian vineyards, won great fame in their day. 
Such names as the ‘Jack o’ Lantern, ‘Susan, 
and ‘Lady Rebow’ will kindle the heart of the 
old sailor, and carry him back in recollection to 
the period of his first going to sea, when he recalls 
the picture of those yacht-like clippers, streaming 
down the bay like a flight of graceful seabirds 
under their widespread wings of canvas. Dainty 
little vessels they were, to be sure; schooner- 
rigged for the most part, and wonderful sailers. 
But they seldom went farther than a week’s run 
from soundings, and this, together with their 
slender size, prevented their ever attaining the 
significance which attaches to the great ship, 
rendered majestic to the eye by her towering 
heights, and heroic to the mind by the length of 
her voyages. 

The tea-trade with China was first thrown open 


by our war with that nation in 1842. The 


Americans then possessed a magnificent fleet of 
sailing-ships, Sallie chiefly from Boston and 
Baltimore, which no British vessel afloat could 
rival. Our ocean liners at that period were of 
the old frigate-built school ; bluff, homely craft, 
very dry and comfortable to be on board of in 
a gale of wind, but never celebrated for their 
speed. The Yankees, on the other hand, were 
introducing the new form of clipper-building into 
their yards ; and the vessels which, in 1845-46, 
they despatched from New York to the Whampoa 
were not to be surpassed, indeed scarcely ap- 
proached, by anything that we could send to com- 
pete against them. Then, again, by first carrying 
a cargo to California, which paid them something 
like five pounds a ton, it answered their purpose 
to cross to the Chinese ports, load with tea, and 
bring it to the Thames or Mersey at a rate which 
it would have ruined our shipowners at home to 
accept. Thus it was that for the first few years 
in the history of the China tea-trade the Ameri- 
cans practically enjoyed a monopoly in supplying 
the markets of the world. 

But British enterprise was not very likely to 
sit down long under this state of things. Others 
were reaping the fruits which we had shed our 
blood in China to secure. The Navigation Laws 
had been repealed ; Free Trade was in opera- 
tion, and it seemed strange that with these great 
commercial advantages we could not_ success- 
fully compete against the Americans. What was 
wanted first of all was for our shipwrights to 
turn out vessels that could hold their own against 
the Yankee ships. Brother Jonathan gave us 
the idea of clipper-building, and we were not 
above borrowing it. By way of experiment, 
Messrs Hall of Aberdeen constructed a large 
schooner on the lines of the famous Baltimore 
clippers, named her the ‘Torrington, and in the 
year 1846 sent her to engage in the coasting-trade 
with China. Her voyage proved such a success, 
that other vessels of the same class, but of greater 
burden, followed in quick succession. The ‘Tor- 
rington’ was the first of the British China cli 
pers: the vessels which had preceded her, suc 
as the ‘Euphrates, ‘Foam,’ ‘John o’ Gaunt,’ and 
the ‘Monarch, were all of the type still known 
among sailors as ‘ tea-wagons.’ 

For quite ten years after the launch of the 
‘Torrington, however, the Americans remained 
our masters in this particular trade. When they 
found that we had begun to compete with them, 
their builders went to work to construct the 
magnificent set of ships which may be descri 
as belonging to the later Baltimore meer school. 
There was nothing afloat under British bunting 
to rival such vessels as the ‘Challenge,’ ‘Sea 
Witch, ‘Oriental,’ and at least a score of others. 
Occasionally, one of our ships would beat a cele- 
brated Yankee clipper ; but these triumphs were 
so few that they merely served to accentuate the 
superiority of their craft over our own. For 
instance, there was the memorable race from 
Whampoa to the Thames in 1851 between the two 
Baltimore clippers ‘Flying Cloud’ and ‘Bald 
Eagle’ and the English ship ‘Ganges.’ The 
former vessels sailed three days ahead of the 
‘Ganges.’ A great deal of excitement was created 
in China by the race, the Americans, from their 
prestige, being the universal favourites. The 
south-west monsoon was strong, and the ‘Ganges 
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made a long passage to the Sunda Strait; but, 
when she passed Anjer signal station, nothing had 
yet been seen of her rivals, She arrived in 
soundings on December 16th, after a passage of 
one hundred and eight days. 

A well-known Aberdeen ship-owner who was on 
board at the time tells the story of the race up 
Channel in Lindsay’s History of Shipping. ‘On the 
following morning at daylight we were off Port- 
land, well inshore and under short sail, light winds 
from north-east, and weather rather thick. About 
eight A.M. the wind freshened and the haze cleared 
away, Which showed two large and lofty ships two 
or three miles to windward of us. They proved 
to be our American friends, having their stripes 
and stars flying for a pilot. Captain Deas at once 
gave orders to hoist his signals for a pilot also ; 
and as by this time several cutters were stand- 
ing out from Weymouth, the “Ganges,” peng 
farthest inshore, got her pilot first on board. 
said that I would land in the pilot boat and go 
to London by rail, and would report the ship that 
night or next morning at Austin Friars (she was 
consigned to my firm). The breeze had consider- 
ably freshened before I got on board the pilot 
cutter, when the “ Ganges” filled away on the port 
tack, and, contrary to his wont, for he was a very 
cautious man, the captain crowded on all small 
sails. The Americans lost no time, and were after 
him, and I had three hours’ view of as fine an 
ocean race as I can wish to see. The wind being 
dead ahead, the ships were making short tacks. 
The “Ganges” showed herself to be the most 
weatherly of the three; and the gain on every 
tack inshore was obvious ; neither did she seem 
to carry away behind in forereaching. She 
arrived off Dungeness six hours before the other 
two, and was in the London Docks twenty-four 
hours before the first, and thirty-six hours before 
the last of her opponents.’ 

It was much about this period that the famous 
China house of Jardine, Matheson, & Co. caused 
to be constructed for them a ship with lines 
quite as fine as those of any American craft afloat, 
and of stouter scantling. She was named the 
‘Stornoway,’ and was the first of the far-famed 
race of Aberdeen clippers. The ‘Chrysolite,’ a 
ship of very similar type, was launched shortly 
afterwards. But these vessels were scarcely equal 
to holding their own against the Baltimore 
clippers, few of which were less than double their 
tonnage. Our shipbuilders, however, were ex- 
perimenting in the right direction, and gaining 
in confidence. Their next attempt was a vessel 
called the ‘Cairngorm ;’ she proved herself not 
only a swift sailer, but a staunch ship, and by 
delivering her cargo in superior order, speedily 
obtained a preference over her American com- 

etitors. The English or began to grow 
iopeful again. In April 1853 the ‘Joseph 
Fletcher’ arrived in the Thames, one hundred 
and four days from Shanghai. This was the 
swiftest passage yet made by a British tea-clipper, 
and created a good deal of enthusiasm. 

But it was not until the year 1856, when the 
‘Lord of the Isles,’ one of the earliest iron vessels 
built in this country, raced home from Foochow 
against two of the most famous Baltimore clippers 
of the age, and beat them both by some days, 
that our ships re-established their ascendency in 
a trade which the Americans had long been 


bidding fair to monopolise. From this time the 
stately Yankee craft began to disappear one by 
one from off the seas, followed by the regretful 
memories of many British jacks, who had loved 
the honour of rivalling such ships and such 
sailors as those which dashed across the oceans 
under the stripes and stars during the two middle 
decades of the century. The revolution of the 
wheel of fortune was slow, but complete. 
Between the years 1845 and 1855 British mer- 
chants were chartering American clippers to 
bring freights of tea from China to supply the 
London markets: not more than twenty years 
later, nearly the whole of the tea imported into 
the United States was carried by English ships. 
That we drove the Americans out of the trade ty 
our own superiority no one would be so foolish as 
to affirm. Had they chosen to continue com- 
peting with us, there is no doubt that they would 
1ave sent forth ships quite capable of giving a 
good account to the most celebrated of our own 
clippers. As seamen, we at least admit them 
equal to ourselves; as shipbuilders they taught 
us many valuable lessons. 

In 1860 we had got the great bulk of the China 
tea-trade into our hands again, and a fleet of 
famous vessels was gradually springing up in this 
traffic. There was the ‘ Challenger,’ specially built 
by Mr Richard Green, ten years earlier, to com- 
pete with the Yankee clipper ‘Challenge,’ which 
she was most successful in doing; the ‘Falcon,’ 
‘Kate Carnie,’ ‘Crest of the Wave, ‘Spray of the 
Ocean,’ and several others whose names are quite 
historic in the annals of our mercantile marine. 
But by the time our Yankee neighbours had 
ceased to be rivals to us in this particular trade, 
a keen competition had sprung up among our 
own ship-owners. Freights in the tea-trade 
usually ruled very high ; but in addition to this, 
extra inducements were held out to the owners 
of swift ships in the shape of racing premiums, 
and heavy prizes for the earliest deliveries, The 
result was that China clipper-sailing, stimulated 
by such strong commercial considerations, grew 
into a sort of mania: the builders were put to 
it to produce vessels which nothing afloat could 
touch, and as a consequence they launched a set 
of ships of such beauty, and possessed of such 
extraordinary sailing qualities, that the world 
had never seen their like before. Steele of 
Greenock and Hood of Aberdeen were particu- 
larly famous for the clippers they turned out. 
The first-named firm it was that, in 1865, sent 
forth the ‘Sir Lancelot,’ the pride and wonder 
of the whole race of tea-clippers. 

This ship went manned by a crew of thirty 
hands, commanded by Captain Richard Robinson. 
It was in the season of 1869 that the ‘Sir 
Lancelot’ made the swiftest passage ever recorded 
of any tea-clipper. She left the anchorage at 
Foochow on the 17th of July with a full cargo 
of tea for London; and on the 10th of October 
sighted the Lizard, and entered the English 
Channel. Four days later she was berthed in 
the West India Docks, having completed a voyage 
of nearly 15,000 miles in eighty-nine days, and 
maintained an average of over one hundred and 
sixty miles a day through all the vicissitudes of 
weather which every ship meets with upon a 


long ocean passage. 
This resus at the ‘Sir Lancelot’ was ten days 
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quicker than those of the ‘Serica,’ ‘Ariel, and 
*Taeping’ in the t homeward race from 
Foudeor of 1866, and eight days quicker than the 
celebrated passages of the ‘Spindrift’ and ‘ Ariel’ 
in 1868. The nearest approaches to it are the 
runs made by the clippers ‘Thermopyle, ‘Tita- 
nia,’ and ‘Halloween.’ The first-named ship came 
home from Foochow to London in 1869, sailing 
about five weeks before the ‘Sir Lancelot.’ She 
was making her maiden voyage, upon the outward 
passage of which she had covered the distance 
between Melbourne and the Thames in sixty 
days. She then crossed to Shanghai in twenty- 
eight days, the quickest run on record. ating 
Foochow shortly afterwards, this wonderful vesse 
accomplished the voyage to London in ninety-one 
days. The ‘Thermopyle’ was one of the Aber- 
deen clippers; she was about sixty tons larger 
than the ‘Sir Lancelot, although built very much 
upon the lines of that vessel. The ‘Titania, a 
Greenock-built ship of a less burden than either 
of the two foregoing vessels, made a famous 

e in the race of 1871. Perhaps none of the 
China clipper-matches excited more interest than 
this particular one, because of the notoriety of 
the ships engaged in it. The ‘Thermopyle’ left 
Shanghai on June 22d; the ‘Forward Ho’ sailed 
from the same port two days later; and the 
‘Undine’ on the 27th. On the 1st of July the 
‘Titania’ left the anchorage at Foochow, by which 
time the first of her competitors had got the start 
by the whole length of the China Sea, and the 
other two were many leagues aliead. Notwith- 
standing this, the ‘Titania’ arrived in the Thames 
on the 2d of October after a passage of ninety- 
three days, the ‘Thermopyle’ coming in on the 
6th, the ‘Undine’ on the 16th, and the ‘ Forward 
Ho’ on the 20th of the same month. The 
‘Halloween’ was another of the swiftest of these 
famous ocean racers. In 1874 she made a memor- 
able passage: eighty-nine days from Shanghai 
to Deal. But this extraordinarily quick voyage 
is perhaps partly attributable to the fact of her 
having sailed at a time of the year when the 
monsoon was strong and favourable, whereas the 
usual period for the leaving of the China fleet 
was between the months of May and August, 
during which the monsoon is adverse. The 
‘Halloween’ was one of the very few China 
clippers ever built upon the Thames. She was 
launched at Greenwich in 1870, and was a most 
beautiful model, of nine hundred and twenty 
tons burden. 

The China clippers were a fine school for sea- 
men. The greatest dexterity of navigation was 
called for in sailing these crack ships, Ifa man 
were reckless, and permitted his desire to ‘carry- 
on’ to get the better of his judgment, he stood 
to dismast his ship and ho lauty ruin his 
chances of a smart passage. Mishaps were fre- 
quent. Studding-sail booms and skysail poles 
were carried away with as little compunction as 
a sailor would feel in snapping the stem of a clay 
pipe. The ‘Cutty Sark,’ whilst racing almost 
neck to neck with the redoubtable ‘Thermopyle’ 
in 1872 lost her rudder off the Cape; yet she 
contrived to arrive in the Thames only a week 
behind her competitor. Occasionally one of the 
most notorious of the racers would make an 
inordinately long passage. The ‘Challenge’ in 
1869 was one hundred and forty-eight days in 


coming home from Shanghai, having been excep- 
tionally unfortunate in the weather she met 
with. In the previous year she had occupied one 
hundred and thirty-one days in making the same 
passage, the ‘Forward Ho’ one hundred and 
twenty-eight days, and the ‘Titania’ one hundred 
and twenty-six days, This was the season (1868) 
when one of the greatest of all these ocean 
regattas was run. Between May 28th and May 
30th, six ships started—five from Foochow, and 
one from W 1ampoa, They were the ‘Lahloo, 
‘Taeping,’ ‘ Ariel,’ ‘Spindrift, ‘Sir Lancelot,’ and 
‘Undine’ Never was there a more exciting 
match, saving, perhaps, the race of 1871. Heavy 
wagers were laid, and the progress of the ships 
most eagerly watched as they passed the various 
signal stations. Then they were lost sight of for 
a long while; until one fine morning from the 
summit of the Portland cliffs were seen two 
stately-looking vessels in the offing, sweeping up 
Channel under a prodigious spread of white 
wings. ‘The first of the China clippers!’ went 
the cry ; and the news was wired to London and 
circulated among the excited brokers of Mincing 
Lane before even the numbers of the distant ships 
had been made out. They proved to be the 
‘ Ariel’ and the ‘Spindrift,’ ninety-five days from 
Foochow ; and forty-eight hours later they were 
both snugly berthed in the London Docks. 

But from the day in 1863 when the steamship 
‘Robert Lowe,’ of 1250 tons, commanded by Cap- 
tain Congalton, left Hankow loaded with teas 
for London, the China clipper was doomed. She 
held her own for at least twelve years after this ; 
but her knell had been sounded by the screech 
of the ‘Robert Lowe’s’ siren, and her ge 
ance was only a matter of time. A few of these 
beautiful vessels still survive, but they are no 
more than the relics of a vanished type. When 
the last of them goes, she will carry with her the 
tender recollections of a race of sailors who are 
rapidly growing fewer ; and as the old salt turns 
from the shadowy memory of some gallant 
spectacle of swelling canvas and rushing hull 
to the sight of the modern wall-sided steamboat, 
thrashing along deep with the first of the season’s 
teas, he may well be excused for heaving a sigh 
in lament of the China clippers. 


BABY JOHN* 
CHAPTER III.—BABY. 


‘Where did you come from, Baby dear?’ 

‘Out of the everywhere into here.’ 

‘Where did you get your eyes so blue?’ 

‘Out of the sky as I came through.’—G. MACDONALD, 
In the old days before Lucy was married—not 
such very old days either even now—she used to 
talk of all she should do when Alice came to sto 
with her in the beautiful house that her ric 
husband was going to give her; and the two 
girls would laugh, and try to imagine, what was 
really inconceivable to them both, being waited 
on by servants, and not having to put their hands 
to anything. Alice, to be sure, had sighed as 
often as she laughed, having a ypasng | of the 
separation this marriage would make between 
them; but now, here it was actually come to 
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only far more delightful than the brightest 
and wildest anticipations. 

No fine servants to awe and trouble them, no 
critical eyes or ears to note what they did and 
what they said, not even the grand husband to 
throw the shadow of his presence on their sun- 
shine; there they were, those two together, in 
what seemed to Alice splendid luxury, though 
Lucy, more accustomed to her surroundings by 
this time, used to try to convince her that it was 
nothing like so fine as the drawing-room ; and 
she used to incite Alice to steal down and have 
a peep just to see the pictures and the big looking- 
glasses and the piano and all. The nurse did not 
stay very long after Lucy began to recover ; but 
though it was delightful to be alone, they had 
both grown so fond of her that they — re- 
retted her leaving, and Lucy cried when she 
Fissed her, and said, ‘Ain’t she a dear? bless 
her !’ 

The doctor came every day, but he was so kind 
and so pleased to see Mrs Craddock slowly but 
surely recovering her strength, that his visits 
were quite a pleasure. 

And then it seemed to Alice that everything 
that heart could wish was to be arrived at by just 
ringing the bell; and there was a smiling, rosy- 
faced, country girl who brought up what was 
wanted, who was not so alarming as the tall 
parlour-maid, who, however, now was very dif- 
ferent when she came in contact with Alice, 
having had impressed upon her by master, doctor, 
and nurse, that it was as much as her place was 
worth to make herself unpleasant to the person 
who had seemed to call back Mrs Craddock from 
the very gates of death. 

I will not undertake to say that she did not 
vent her feelings freely in the kitchen at the 
indignity of having to wait on a common, low, 
mill-girl, she ‘as was used to gentle-folks, and 
only came to Mrs Craddock just to oblige, as she 
wouldn’t stop beyond her six months were it 
ever so, though they went on their bended knees 
and doubled her wages.’ 

But Jessie, the under-housemaid, had none of 
these dignified feelings, nor had she been so long 
in service as to be shocked at sundry little fancies 
in the sickroom which Travers, the parlour-maid, 
would have known at once were not such as ladies, 
even in their moments of greatest unbending, 
gave way to, such as a bit of fresh watercress for 


tea—I think they called it ‘crease, and spoke of 
having it ‘to’ their tea—or even twopennyworth | 
of periwinkles, over which, I am sorry to say, the | 
doctor surprised the two girls. 

Though he shook his head doubtfully over the 
desirability or digestibility of such food, he was 

et fain to condone it for the sake of the peal of 

ughter that greeted his ears as he opened the 
door, and the bright look on Lucy’s pretty, delicate 
face as she held up in triumph on a large pin, for 
Alice’s inspection, a curly, black body which she 
had successfully extracted from its shell. 

But I have not mentioned the greatest and | 
most entirely satisfactory delight of that bedroom | 
at Apsley Villa. In all their anticipations of 
Alice’s visits to Lucy after her marriage, they had 
never included in the delightful, programme a 
real, live, little baby, Lucy’s very own baby, 
and so by natural consequences more than half 
Alice’s ; the dearest baby, with tiny hands and | 


wonderful little feet, with toes like dainty shells, 
and a small face, over which the two girls pored 
with an admiration that was almost worship. 

Baby had a soft down over the head that was 
a delight to touch, and of which Alice and Lucy 
talked as if it were abundant tresses that might 
be plaited or curled or otherwise arranged accord- 
ing to the latest fashion—in fact, it was just such 
a baby, neither more nor less, as the many thou- 
sands of little babies born every day, as seen by 
their mothers’ eyes. 

The two girls wanted no other occupation or 
interest all day and all night long; but the baby 
did not undertake to afford active amusement for 
more than two or three hours out of the twenty- 
four, being a placid creature and much addicted 
to peaceful slumbers, which his mother and 
Alice reluctantly agreed were better in the pretty 
bassinette than in the arms of either of them. 

The only time during the day when a sense 
of uneasiness or constraint came into the pleasant 
atmosphere of the room was in the evening, 
when the door-bell rang and they knew the 
master of the house had returned. He went off 
too early in the morning to disturb his wife, 
though as a matter of fact she was always awake, 
and gave a little sigh of relief when she heard 
the door clese after him. He did not come in 
in the middle of the day, but went to his mother’s 
for his luncheon ; but in the evening, when he 
came in from the mill, he always came up to his 
wife’s room for a few minutes, and Alice went 
away and left them together. 

Lucy might have been quite gay and like her 
old self all the afternoon, but as soon as his ring 
came at the door, her spirits seemed to die away, 
and she began to feel languid and tired, and her 
voice sounded dull and weak. These interviews 
were never very long, and Alice fancied there 
was as much relief in the step that went down- 
stairs as in the face she found lying back among 
the pillows. 

At first Lucy said nothing about her husband 
to Alice, and Alice asked no questions ; but as the 
days went on, and Lucy was gradually regaining 
strength, and each day saw some slight step 
towards convalescence, which must needs put an 
end to this happy, peaceful existence, she began 
to talk of those eighteen months of married life, 
of which Alice knew so little, and to fret over 
the prospect of going back to what it had been 
before. 

‘I don’t want never to get well, Alice,’ she 
would say; ‘no, nor he don’t wish it neither. 
When I was so bad, before you came, and made 
sure I was going to die, I used to say to myself, 
well, anyhow, I’ll be out of his way.’ 

‘Weren’t he kind to you?’ 

‘Well, he weren’t so to say unkind. I some- 
times thought I’d a deal rather that he were. 
Don’t you mind, Alice, that Sarah Giles, whose 
husband knocked her about so—he were a brute 
—and yet, when they’d made it up after one of 
them breezes, there she’d be setting on his knee 
with a black eye maybe, as he’d given her, and 
she ’d fight the first that said a word against him. 
Well, mine was sick to death of me, and just put 
= with me the best he could. I don’t know 
why ever he wanted to marry me for. I’d never 
have thought of it. Why couldn’t he a-let me 
be?’ 
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‘Were the old lady nasty to you?’ 

‘No, she’d a-liked to be, but he wouldn't have 
that, and we didn’t see much of her. When I 
was ill, she came and sat up with me one night, 
but I’d a deal rather have been left alone. She 
kep’ sighing and shaking her head, and muttering 
to herself, for she’s terrible pious, but I knew 
she’d rather by a long way I died ; and she said 
once when she gave me a drink, as we did ought 
to be resigned, if it was the will of the Lord. 
But there! I couldn’t help thinking it’s not so 
easy to be resigned when one’s real fond of any 
one. You wouldn’t a-been resigned, would you, 
my darling? not easy like, would you? And 
she were a bit too willing to think it were the 
will of the Lord to take me out of her son’s way, 
as if it weren’t never the will of the Lord to be 
kind and let one live. But there! I’m beginning 
to think I’d be as resigned as she is if 1 was to 
go now we’ve had this nice little time together, 

ou-and me, as must come to an end sooner or 
ater. Oh, Alice, don’t you wish it could go on 
just as ’tis for ever, just you and me and baby, 
baby and you and me? But I can’t a-bear to 
leave him. I’d like to take him with me, bless 
him! him and you, if we could all go together. 
There! he’s waking! Give him to his mother.’ 

The mere thought of recovery retarded its 
progress : the doctor’s suggestion that she should 
come down-stairs for an hour sent up her tem- 
perature ; and a proposal that, if the weather 
continued so bright and mild, she might go for 
a drive before long, took away her appetite, and 
made her languid and depressed. 

I think the doctor divined the cause of these 
relapses, and felt sorry for the girl who clung 
so to the old friend of former years, and yet he 
felt that the situation could not be prolonged 
indefinitely, and that, as soon as Mrs Craddock 
was sufficiently recovered to go back to ordinary 
life, Alice’s presence at Apsley Villa could not 
fail to be an embarrassment. 

For Alice—even though she wore her Sunday 
dress every day, and with tidy collar and culls 
and smooth hair, did not look so rough and wild 
as she did on the first night of her arrival—would 
never look like anything but a mill-girl, nor 
would she if she had consented to Lucy’s constant 
entreaty that she would take some of the dresses 
hanging in the wardrobe and alter them to fit 
herself. She absolutely refused to take anything, 
though it gave her continual amusement to ex- 
plore the treasures that wardrobe contained, and 
spread out the dresses about the room, and 
discuss the colour and material and style, and 
the occasions on which each had been worn, 
giving Lucy for the first time some enjoyment 
in her various possessions, 

Lucy, like most pretty girls, had been fond 
of a bit of finery in the old days, when a new 
ribbon meant sometimes going without butter 
on her bread, and a smart wing for her hat had 
to be saved up for for weeks ; so Alice was quite 
surprised to find how little pleasure all these 
pretty things seemed to have given her, and how 
she hardly seemed to remember all the trinkets 
that lay in her drawer in the jeweller’s boxes 
and pink cotton wool, looking as if they had 
hardly been opened since they were given ; while 
a little trumpery gilt locket with A on it, which 
Alice had given her once on her birthday, was 


treasured, and had evidently been worn on a 
little real gold chain which belonged by rights 
to a handsome pendant set with pearls, 

*I wouldn’t lose that,’ Lucy said, ‘were it ever 
so! I dropped it one day on the stairs, and my! 
didn’t I make a racket till it was found, © I 
remember so well the day you gave it me, and 
how it took me all by surprise, you kept it so 
close. You was sly, and pretended you hadn't 
a penny to spare for a present, and you was so 
sorry ; and I was quite took in, and said, “Never 
mind, I didn’t want no present ;” and there! 
when I woke in the morning, was the little box 
on the pillow between you and me, and you 
pretending to be asleep, only I could hear you 
swniling in a whisper.’ 

Lucy had learned to talk better English than 
this during her married life ; but when she was 
with Alice, she fell back into the old forms of 
speech, for there were no critical ears to listen, 
or eyebrows to rise, or mouths to twitch with 
irritable or patient endurance, 

It was the doctor who suggested the idea that 
a change was what Mrs Craddock wanted to set 
her up again; and proposed she should go to 
Beston, a little place on the east coast. 

‘Of course, you couldn’t get away from busi- 
ness,’ he said to Mr Craddock. ‘Why don’t you 
get that girl to go with her, and take care of her 
and the Baby ? She ’ll want a good deal of care 
for some time yet, and that girl is a capital nurse, 
and has a head on her shoulders, which is not 
such a common thing among women.’ 

So one evening, when Alice came back into the 
room after a longer than usual interview between 
the husband and wife, she found Lucy, not as 
she expected tired and depressed, but with bright 
eyes and eager face; not stretched limp and 
languid on the sofa, with her face turned away 
from the light, but standing at the open ward- 
robe, reaching for a box on the top shelf, to see 
if a certain hat would do to wear at the seaside. 

‘Oh, Alice, only to think! it’s too good to be 
true, youand me and baby—only us three—he’s 
not going, he can’t leave the mill. When he first 
began to talk of it, I thought he meant to go too, 
and I felt so bad, just as if it would be the death 
of me ; but when he said he thought you and me 
might manage if he couldn’t get away, I could 
almost have given him a kiss, I was so pleased, or 
got up and danced for joy. You’ve never seen 
the sea, Alice, and you'll love it, that you will, 
and so shall I. He took me to the sea once, but 
1 didn’t care a bit about it; there wasn’t any one 
to talk to, or say what I thought of it, and I was 
fretting to come back and see you, or anyhow 
have a chance of seeing you. But only to think 
of you and me all to ourselves, We’re to have 
lodgings ; it will be just like old times, only no 
horrid old mill, and we shall do just what we 
like all day long, and have baby to ourselves.’ 

That was the culmination of everything, height- 
ened by the dread that had been growing as she 
grew better, that a regular nurse would have to 
be engaged for her darling—a grand, frightening 
nurse like Travers, who would take the baby 
clean out of her hands, and keep him shut up 
in a nursery where his mother would only be 
admitted on sufferance, and who would absorb all 
the exquisite delights of washing, and feeding, 
and rocking him to sleep. 
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‘Do you think he noticed as you didn’t care power. By physiologists the spinal cord is 
to go as long as he was going? regarded under a twofold aspect: it is a con- 
Mr Craddock was always spoken of as ‘he’ | ductor, and transmits messages to the brain, and 
between the girls; the a other he who was, brings back the motor excitation; as a nerve- 
ever mentioned being baby, and the personal | centre it is the seat of reflex action, and these 
pronoun in his case was spoken in such a different | reflex actions are automatic, unconscious, and 
tone, that there was never any mistake as to who | co-ordinated. Reflex actions are movements in 
was meant. parts of the body brought about by sensations || 
‘Noticed? Not he coming from that part and acting through the 


Bless your heart, he 
don’t care !’ 

But ‘he,’ going heavily down-stairs to his 
solitary dinner, said to himself, ‘She will be glad 
to get away from me, poor child !’ 


DREAMS AND PERCEPTIVE ILLUSIONS. 


Dreams form a world of their own, with no dis- 
coverable links binding them to the other facts 
of human experience, The very name suggests 
something far distant and shrouded in mystery ; 
to the memory phantoms and apparitions are 
conjured up; the sleeper feels he has been the 
actor in scenes no less real than those of waking 
moments although the sights and sequence of 
events are of an unknown realm. The mind not 
drawing its knowledge from without will be free 
to follow the wildest play of the imagination, and 
will reflect the individual’s temperament and 
mental history. The interpretation of the dif- 
ferent sensations will depend on the sleeper’s 
character, for during sleep every man has a world 
of his own, although when awake we all have a 
common world. 

Authorities differ as to whether the nerve- 
centres are ever so lowered as to break the con- 
tinuity of our conscious life. While the meta- 
physician holds that the soul as a spiritual body 
can never be inactive, the psychologist and 
physiologist teach the doctrine of deep uncon- 
scious sleep. Against the theory of unbroken | 
mental activity it is urged that many never | 
dream. This objection may be answered by 
remembering that our sleeping life is so different 
from our waking life that what occurs in the 
former may readily be forgotten in the latter. 
The fact that on being suddenly roused most 

rsons are found to be dreaming, is probably 

ue to the dream being developed during the 
moments of awakening. A man may resolve 
to awake at a certain hour, and sueceed in doing 
so, but his success is mainly owing to his being 
in a state of mental perturbation which renders 
him liable to be disturbed by slight stimuli. 
The truth appears to be that a minimum degree 


intermediary of some nerve-centre other than 
the brain. The reflex act is physiological, 
and differs from the intelligent act, which is 
psychological, in the fact that the former is un- 
conscious and the latter conscious. Some autho- 
rities state that ‘where there can be no con- 
sciousness because the brain is wanting, there is, 
in spite of appearances, only mechanism.’ Others 
observe : ‘Where there is clearly selection, reflec- 
tion, and physical action, there must also be 
consciousness in spite of appearances.’ 

Dreams are classified with hallucinations, as 
they have no basis of actual impression for their 
starting-point ; whereas illusions have, and the 
parallelism between dreams and insanity has been 
pointed out by Kant, who remarks ‘that the 
madman is a dreamer awake.’ 

The day-dreams and castles in the air built 
by every oife of an imaginative nature are far 
more extravagant than the false beliefs of the 
insane; with the sane however, the dream 
scenery does not last long and the stimulus of 
light and sound soon dissolves it. A nightmare 
gives us a very good idea of what an insane 
delusion is like. The ancient Greeks believed 
that their dreams were pictures laid bare to the 
eye of the soul by some of the gods, The African 
savage holds that in dreaming his higher self then 
travels to unfamiliar lands ; the North American 
Indian believes that man possesses two souls, 
and during sleep one remains in the body, while 
the other rambles at pleasure through unknown 
regions ; the Dyak, that there is one soul which 
is absent during sleep, and that the dreams repre- 
sent what is seen by that soul in its wanderings. 
Others believe that dreams are sent by the good 
spirit presiding over our destiny ‘to warn us of 
an impending danger; and many to-day hold 
this view, although modern science, by careful 
study of the close connection existing between 
mental life and bodily operations, has attempted 
to solve the problem by proving that our dream- 
imagery is mostly drawn from our every-day 
experiences, The power which cements into a 
coherent mass our disconnected dream-images 
is called ‘creative fancy,’ and this is said to 
be derived from the fantastical force of the 
soul. 

Internal or external nervous stimulation is a 


of intensity is always present in the nervous 
substance, and this is especially the rule where 
we lose all recollection of the dream. We awake 
in the night, the remembrance is clear; in the 
morning, all trace has disappeared. 

The brain is not only the organ of thought, 
but it equally stimulates and directs our whole 
body during our waking moments. — In sleep, 
however, the brain is relatively torpid, and the 
movements taking place then almost entirely 
depend upon the spinal cord and peripheral 
ganglia, the brain retaining its conscious and 


automatic actions, although losing its stimulating | 


| great source of dreams. Scherner relates the case 
of a love-sick youth who was allowed to whisper 
his name in the ear of his obdurate mistress 
whilst she slept, with the result that she con- 
tracted the habit of dreaming of him, which led 
to a happy change in her feeling towards him. 

A cold foot suggests an image of ice and 
snow. Moonbeams will sometimes lead those of 
a highly religious temperament to believe that 
they are visited by angels. Over-eating at supper 
will cause dreams of a terrifying nature. The 
sensation of being grasped by some invisible 
| being is due to the sleeper seizing his own arm, 
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When we attempt to flee from some approaching 
danger, and cannot, the limbs are lying in an 
awkward position, and a certain amount of mus- 
cular strain is present. The horrible feeling 
of falling down from some height is caused by 
the involuntary extension of the sleeper’s foot. 
Change of pressure on the retina will develop 
lovely plains bedecked with beautiful flowers and 
tenanted by birds of gorgeous plumage. Where 
we believe we are being crushed by some great 
weight, the cause is most likely due either to the 
closeness of the air or the mouth being covered 
with the bedclothes. The throbbing of an aching 
tooth has been mistaken for the stride of an 
avenging giant. If our skin is acting abnormally, 
and at the same time there is a subjective visual 
stimulus, the resultant is a combination of both ; 
and we imagine there is an insect creeping over 
us, If a tale rivets our attention it tends to 
awaken a vivid recollection of the facts disclosed, 
and may thus easily lead to a dream. It is not 
ouly one’s own daily experiences which supply 
the ground-work of our dreams, but the thoughts 
communicated by others to us are also woven 
into the scenery of our sleeping life, and this 
is advanced to explain the peculiar fact of our 
dreaming of persons or places of which we have 
no individual experience. 

I am inclined to believe, however, that in 
dream-imagery the delicate threads and shadowy 
strands of hereditary memory, which in our 
waking moments are prevented from acting by 
the energy of the coherent groups of impressions 
received from the world by our sense organs, now 
make known their concealed power. Strange 
forms are visible; events not known to us in 
waking life are seen to follow one another in 
regular order, and careful reflection will not 
bring to light any link that will connect them 
with our waking hours. 

We have most of us at times felt a sense of 
familiarity on visiting a new locality, although 
we cannot recall when, where, or under what cir- 
cumstances we have before seen it. Is it too much 
to ask one to believe that in such a case our 
memory is restoring some fragments of our past 
ancestral life ?—perhaps of a time even as remote 
as when our ancestors used small lozenge-shaped 
arrow-heads and a hatchet made of flint !—a 
eriod when the mighty Mammoth and the Cave- 
ear roamed in almost undisturbed freedom 
through the primeval forests ! 


Perceptive Illusions are false or, rather, mis- 
taken perceptions of the senses: something is 
seen or heard ; but that which the person thinks 
he sees or hears is not real but false. An halluci- 
nation is also a false perception of the senses, but 
is entirely subjective and is not due to any 
excitation from the outer world. Thus, when a 
man sees a stump of a tree and mistakes it for 
an apparition, he is suffering from an illusion ; 
but if there is no stump, and he pictures to him- 
self the ghost, he is the victim of an hallucination. 
I am not here discussing the truth of the theory 
of the idealist, who looks upon those who believe 
in an external world as existing and not depend- 
ing on our perception of it, as suffering from a 
grand illusion of sense. The real, I hold, is the 
truth, as it exists for average man, free from 


able to error. When a person says of an object 
that it is a tree, we know what he means, whether 
it involves an external fact or is illusory. Optical 
illusions, which are caused by the reflection and 
refraction of light, are not peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, but arise in all when placed under similar 
conditions, <A stick half immersed in water 
always looks broken, simply on account of the 
bending of the rays of light. 

As far as the appearance of images and their 
mode of action are concerned, the waking state 
is similar to the dreaming. In the former 
condition the images are not objective; they 
appear and disappear by the immediate associa- 
tion of ideas, time and space being modified as 
they are in dreams; but whereas in dreaming 
the things seen are supposed to have a real 
existence, in waking they remain ideas, It 
occasionally happens, however, that these ideas 
do not remain as mere thoughts, but become so 
intense that they are held as real; and this 
result is more likely to take place when we 
abandon ourselves to a deep train of thought, 
and being absorbed are by our inattention 
unconscious ; and the same condition of mind is 
established as in dreaming. When thinking of 
.persons or places they are often imaged before 
us with such distinctness that we are startled, 
These vivid but momentary hallucinations are 
not morbid, for they are seen by those who are 
sane but happen to be strongly excited by 
anger, sorrow, or hope. Dante, Milton, Goethe 
and others gifted with an intense imagination, 
unconsciously regarded as real the characters 
they created. Talma declared that he was able 
to transform his audience into skeletons, thereby 
giving greater force to his acting; and Aber- 
cromby relates the case of a man who could, 
by strongly fixing his attention, call up an 
vision with such vividness that it seemed real. 
Thus, then, there is no hard and fast line 
between sleeping and waking. 

All forms of illusions are due to carelessly 
performed synthesis, as when a man on a hot 
summer’s day looks in a stream and ‘sees’ the 
delicious coolness, thus performing an act of 
imaginative construction. To the impression 
which his sense of sight gives him he adds 
what prior experience has bequeathed to his 
mind. ‘In perception,’ says Sully, ‘the material 
of sensation is acted on by the mind, which 
embodies in its present attitude all the results of 
its past growth.’ 

he state called ‘hypnagogic hallucination’ 
is that in which the images appear to be real 
although the subject is still partially awake. 
Every thought then assumes body and form, 
and when awakening from a vivid dream, the 
figures of our dream are sometimes seen moving 
and projected against the wall. 
The following is a good example of an illusion. 
‘On a small three-legged table beside my bed,’ 
says Vignole, ‘there was a little oval mirror, 
on which hung a woman’s cap, which fell partly 
over the glass; there was also an easy-chair, 
on which I had thrown my shirt before going 
to bed, while my shoes were as usual on the 
floor. I awoke towards morning, and as | 
chanced to look around the large room in the 
uncertain light of a night-light which was 


individual bias and special circumstances favour- 


almost burnt out, my eyes fell upon the easy- 
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chair. Immediately I seemed to see a head 
above it, corresponding to the mirror, and a 
yague confused image of a person seated there. 
a, On further examination, the face and 

rson stood out more clearly, and the features 

came more distinct the longer I looked. 
Finally I saw before me a man dressed in white, 
of an athletic form, sitting on the easy-chair, 
and looking fixedly at me. . . The image 
appeared to me so real and distinct, that on 
rising from the bed and gradually approaching 
it, its form did not vanish even when I was 
near enough to touch the object which pro- 
duced it. An analysis showed that the features, 
limbs, and position corresponded in every point 
with the folds and relative position of the articles 
of dress which had formed it.’ 

A like mistake in an imaginative individual 
would lead to the firm conviction that an appari- 
tion had been seen. 

To be the victim of an illusion is, according 
to some, a sufficient reason to be excluded from 


the circle of sane men; but the careful observer | 


knows that this is not true, for momentary 
fatigue or relaxation of attention will prevent 
the perceptions being rational; and it is not 
only in the undisciplined mind of the savage 
that we find illusions prominent, but also in the 
cultivated intelligence of civilised communities. 
Most of us, when we have allowed our imagina- 
tion free play, have detected images of animals 
in the clouds ; and it is no unfamiliar experience 
to be called upon to observe likenesses to the 
human form in mountains and rocks: these 
occupations are favourite ones with the insane. 
The explanation is that there is a tendency to 
regard any object of perception as subjective and 
causative, and the mind, which is unconsciously 
exercised, constructs a resemblance of the image 
already impressed on it. All faint sensations 
are liable to be wrongly classified, and it is in 
these hazy impressions that most illusions take 
their rise. Thus, when looking through a window 
at some distant object, a fly on the pane may be 
mistaken for a bird. When there is an echo, 
we sometimes fancy our call is answered by 
some one else, and this is because, by a process 
of suggestion, the second sound brings before us 
the image of a second shouter. Cold and smooth 
surfaces frequently appear to be wet, and this 
is due to the confusion of two impressions 
when near each other, wetness being a compound 
sensation, consisting of touch and temperature ; 
as the feeling is caused in the majority of 
cases by surfaces moistened by a cold liquid, 
we speak of it as a sensation of wetness. 

Ifa train is travelling quickly, and we watch 
the apparent motion of the landscape, when we 
look at some stationary object, as the carpet, 
it seems to move in the contrary direction, 
this being due, according to Helmholtz, to the 
tendency of the sense organs to go on doing 
what has already been done, and that while we 
fancy we are looking steadfastly at the carpet 
we are in reality moving the eye over the 
surface. On looking at the stormy clouds on a 
moonlight night it is the moon that seems to 
scud along; and it is only when we fix our 
_ on her that we observe that she is stationary. 

undt suggests that experience has made it 


far easier for us to think of small objects like 


the moon moving rapidly than of large masses 
| like the clouds. 

If a nervous stimulation is continued for a 
lengthened period, it ceases to have any effect: 
the noise of a mill is not heard after a time, 
and perfect silence is the result. A man who 
has had his leg amputated frequently has some 
sensation arising which he refers to the lost 
member, and this is due to sensation arising at 
the sensory centre, and not by excitation of the 
peripheral fibre. If we hit the ulnar nerve at 
the elbow, we feel the tingling in the fingers, 
and not at the seat of injury. 

The imitation of solidity and depth in painting 
is a curious illustration of the mode of production 
of illusions. Some pictures will give the eye a 
representation of a scene in which the objects 
have the distinctness of proximity with the mag- 
nitude of distance. According to Helmholtz, a 
picture representing a Bedouin’s white garment 
in brilliant sunshine will, when seen in a fairly 
lit gallery, have a degree of luminosity reaching 
only to about one-thirtieth of that of the actual 
object ; whereas a painting representing marble 
ruins illuminated te moonlight would in the 
same gallery have a luminosity ten to twenty 
thousand tires greater than the reality. The 
observer does not, however, notice these great 
differences, for his imagination, which displaces 
conscious sensation, is held captive by the vivid 
representation. ‘The mystery of the process, 
however,’ says Sully, ‘greatly disappears when 
it is remembered that what we call a conscious 
“sensation” is really compounded of a result of 
sensory stimulation, and a result of central 
reaction, of a purely passive impression and the 
mental activity attending to this and classing it. 
This being so, a sensation may be modified by 
anything exceptional in the mode of central 
reaction of the moment.’ When we see the eye 
in a portrait following the spectator as he moves, 
the trick is due to the painting being a flat 
projection and not a solid, so that wherever the 
| observer stands it presents the front view of the 
object represented. 

Permanent traces of familiar experiences are 
| left on the mind, and thus a clever draughts- 
/man can with a few rough lines indicate the face 
of any well-known individual ; for the mind of 
| the spectator will, at the slight external suggestion, 
| supply the mental image. At the theatre, if the 
acting is good, there is a cumulative effect ; and 
towards the end of the play the illusion becomes 
| most marked, for we have come to see what 
| purposes to represent an actual series of events, 
|and by anticipation the mind becomes slightly 
excited, and emotion is the great disturber of 
intellectual operations. When two discontinuous 
| stimulations follow each other closely, the effect 
'is that they appear continuous: in conjuring, if 
| the observer is specially asked to note two succes- 
' sive actions separated by a very narrow interval 
| of time, to him it will appear as if they were 
continuous. From this fact, and from the atten- 
| tion being bribed beforehand by vivid expecta- 
tion, the eye fails to see the slighter movements 
which would have given the clue to the perform- 
ance of the trick. 

Healthy mental life is so nearly related to 
abnormal mental life, that in different ways our 
| slight illusions frequently lead to hallucinations 
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almost as well marked as those occurring in| 


insanity ; but when the mind is normal, by the 


corrective effect of reflections, the illusions are | 
fugitive ; whereas in abnormal states certain false 


ideas become fixed and persistent by the suspension 


of judgment and reflection. If we habitually allow | 
| the town—not a cheerful place to look at; its 


our imagination to become overheated, the best 
of us are liable to illusions; but if we live in 
a healthy atmosphere, and keep free from mental 


excitement, we can look upon the occasional | 


failure of the mechanism of the mind as an 
inseparable accompaniment of its general efli- 
ciency. 


A PAIR OF GRAYS. 


Ove terribly cold winter’s morning, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, Chief of Police, was walking up and down 
his comfortably furnished office, apparently deep 
in thought ; and not very pleasant thought either, 
to judge from the dark frown which disfigured 
his usually handsome face, and the occasionally 
angry stamp he gave with his foot. It was not 
often that the suave polite Ivan allowed himself 
to show any indications that his plans had not 
turned out to his entire satisfaction. No! he 
was far too politic for that ; otherwise, he would 
not have stood in the high position he did at 
present, of chief of police in N His income 
amounting to many thousand roubles a year, 
possessed of unbounded influence, allied through 
marriage to some of the first Russian families, 
respected by his equals, regarded with trembling 
awe by his inferiors, what more could a man 
wish for ? 

But listen! Once during the winter, the 
Governor of N was accustomed to hold a 
grand reception, which was attended by the élite 
of society, the highest civil and military officials, 
the foreign diplomatic corps, in short by all the 
rank and beauty that N could boast. Up 
the gaily-decorated sledges would dash over the 
crisp hard snow, the silver trappings of the horses 
glittering in the sun, the occupants smiling and 
nodding as they sat wrapped to their eyes in 
splendid furs—ail smiling and nodding except 
Ivan Ivanovitch. And yet his sledge was one 
of the handsomest and most admired ; his pair 
of glossy coal-black horses not to be matched 
in beauty or swiftness by any of those which they 

d so triumphantly on the road. But Ivan 
new that presently the sound of other sledge- 
bells would be heard, their music ringing out 
in the clear cold air, and the loveliest pair of 
grays would come dashing by, leaving him, the 
great man, far behind, and pulling up at the 
stately entrance, amid general exclamations of 
wonder and admiration. 

This is the vision constantly before his eyes. 
Why had not fate assigned to him those splendid 
gra s? But fate or no fate, by fair means or 
oul, those grays he must and would obtain before 
the next reception, now only one week distant. 
Never did anything appear more improbable. 
His rival, a rich land-owner, whose estate lay 
some miles from the town, had refused all offers, 
even the most exorbitant prices. Take them by 
force he could not, by stealth still less) They 
were known too generally. He was at his wits’ 
end. And so he paced up and down his luxuri- 


ously furnished room, revolving in his mind all 
the different schemes he had thought of during 
the last few days, only to give them reluctantly 
up as hopeless and impossible. 

The office of the ‘Chief of Police’ formed 
part of a huge building situated just outside 


windows barred with iron ; the great heavy doors 
only opening an instant to swing back, with a 
dull clang, cruelly suggestive of hopelessness to 
those within. Even the bright winter’s sun, as 
he shone on strong bolt and bar, regardless of 
all the terrible misery and despair those walls 
enclosed, failed to give any appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the place. 

But he shone directly into the room where 
stood, fuming and impatient, the man in whose 
hands lay the keys of this ‘living tomb,’ on 
whose word depended the life and liberty of its 
inmates, enticing him with its warm rays to look 
out for a moment on the clear cold day. And 
indirectly those same warm rays brought liberty 
and life to one who had despaired of both. 

Seconds grew into minutes, minutes into hours, 
and still Ivan stood by the window, till the 
darkening twilight warned him that if he did 
not bestir himself, his last idea, the last chance 
of attaining his cherished object, would fail him 
for ever. 

The next day the whole population of N—— 
were thrown into a state of wildest terror and con- 
fusion, for S——, the notorious burglar, who had 
only been captured with the greatest difficulty 
and danger, had somehow managed to effect his 
escape during the night. 


It was a terribly cold night, the thermometer 
registering many degrees below zero, the huge 
icicles—some of them measuring as much as one 
or two feet long—hanging from the trees, the 
trees themselves looking like spectres in the black 
darkness, Not a night for man or beast to be 


out. So thought at least a man as he trudged 
steadily on through a dense pine forest, his heavy 
tread leaving scarcely any impression on the hard 
snow. He was wrapped in a sheepskin cloak 
such as is usually worn by the peasants, and his 
fur cap was pulled well over his ears, almost 
concealing the upper part of his face. His rough 
beard and long straggling black hair were en- 
crusted with ice, and over his shoulders, slung 
on a stout stick, he carried two large stone bottles 
Long and patiently had he continued his way, 
without turning to right or left, without meeting 
a single human being. 

The moon had now risen, her clear cold beams 
turning that dark forest into a veritable fairy- 
land. Nota bare branch or twig was to be seen; 
not a breath of wind stirred the deep stillness. 
The slender pines and massive firs might have 
been carved out of silver, so stately and motion- 
less they stood, the whole scene peaceful and pure, 
a strange contrast to the heart of him who — 
the one dark spot in all this loveliness, But at 
last a distant sound fell upon the silence—the 
sound of tinkling bells—and a rough wooden 
sledge drawn by two miserable animals came 
in sight. It was moving slowly in the same 
direction as himself, and its occupants, two sturdy 
stolid-looking peasants, were returning from the 
market. They at first gazed stupidly and some- 
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what askance at the stranger, as he begged for 
alift by the way, explaining that he wanted to 
reach a village ten miles off by the morning. 


The sight of the stone bottles decided them ; and 


they willingly made room, and offered him some 
share of the coarse sacking with which they were 
covered. 

The stranger laughed, and said he had some- 
thing better to keep the cold out, at the same 
time uncorking the bottles and offering one to 
each of his companions, They contained the 
strongest kind of spirits, the best ‘vodki’? How 
it burnt in their throats, till they almost seemed 
on fire inside. No thought of cold now. The 
stranger kept plying them more and more, urging 
them to drink where no urging was needed, him- 
self taking care to put the stone bottles now and 
then to his own lips. 


the stranger watched them stealthily till they 
sank back utterly oblivious of all and everything 
around them. Then he who was watching them 
slid quickly from the sledge, and hastily but 
uietly cut through the thick ropes which take 
the place of harness, and silently disappeared 
with the submissive animals into the forest. 

A few hours later a cry of ‘ Fire !’ was raised on 
the estate of Count C——. How it originated no 
one could tell. The ‘dvornik’ or porter had 
looked carefully round before turning in for the 
night, Everything had been in order; the dif- 
ferent buildings all safely secured and_locked. 
True, at this season the wood was so dry, the 
lofts in the roofs so packed with hay, that the 
slightest spark would be sufficient to ignite them. 
Some careless servant, perchance, had, while light- 
ing his cigarette, dropped a match, which had 
smouldered unperceived, till it burst suddenly 
into flame. The reflection could be seen for 
miles round. 
confusion ; servants hurried hither and thither ; 
the wells were pumped for water—all in vain— 
every drop was frozen; and the flames unchecked 
mounted higher and higher. The stables ap- 
peared to have caught first, and when discovered 


Gradually they got emptier | 
and emptier ; a drowsy feeling came over the men ; | 


Everything was soon in the wildest | 


tured. Some say he escaped to America, where 
he bought land and settled down as a compara- 
tively rich man. How he obtained the means 
and money remains a profound secret. 


REMARKABLE BEDS. 


As the Eskimo sleeps on moss and skins, so even 
wealthy ancient Romans were content to repose 
on leaves and straw. Ere long they improved on 
hints taken from conquered nations, filled beds 
with delicate down, or stuffed them with the 
finest wool, till they attained the highest pitch 
of luxury in the appointment of their couches. 
Richly-carved wooden frames inlaid with ivory or 
silver, and finally with gold, sustained cushions, 
pillows, and counterpanes of gold and purple— 
a striking contrast to the flock-filled trusses of 
their plebeian brethren. The old Greeks used beds 
supported on iron frames ; while the Egyptians 
had couches shaped more like easy-chairs with 
hollow backs and seats, 

Climatic considerations must be taken into 
account by different nations in their bed-making 
arrangements. The Russian day and night hugs 
sheepskins rvund him; and the Pacific islander 
finds in palm-leaves a sufficient coverlet. In the 
tropics, mats of grass answer the same purpose. 
The East Indian unrolls his portable mattress, 
and in the morning literally takes up his bed 
and walks off with it. The Chinese use low bed- 
steads, often well carved ; while the Jap, with an 
uncomfortable wooden rest for his neck, stretches 
himself on a matting, and has a lighted paper 
lantern for company. 

German beds are furnished with a huge pillow 
or upper mattress, which answers the purpose 
of ordinary bed-clothing, Travellers agree that 
there is not enough of the Continental bed—that, 
in fact, it ends too quickly. 

Europeans living in the East soon become 
acquainted with the slender iron bedsteads with 
tall iron rods, designed to support the mosquito 


,| curtain which seldom really answers its pur- 


were already one mass of fire. The beautiful | pose. 


occupants, the 
perished. 

The next day the strictest inquiries were made, 
but with no result. Simply a piece of careless- 
ness, it seemed, with terribly disastrous conse- 
quences, No one dreamed of connecting the com- 
? of two drunken peasants, that they had 

een robbed of their wretched animals that same 
night, with the untimely end of the famous 
‘grays.’ Why should they? There could be no 
possible connection between the two. 


pride of their master’s heart, had 


At the Governor’s reception that winter, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, amid general exclamations of admira- 
tion and astonishment, smiling and nodding, 
dashed up in his splendid sledge, drawn by the 
loveliest pair of grays imaginable. Count C—, 
who stood at the entrance talking to a high 
official, turned hastily to his companion. ‘Con- 
found it!’ said he. ‘If I had not seen with my 
own eyes their very bones lying charred and 
blackened in the stables, I could have sworn 
these were my horses alive again,’ 


S——, the famous burglar, was never recap- 


| 


| 


On view in one of the early London Exhibitions 
was a Chinese bed ornamented with all sorts of 
curious and elaborate cabinet-work, the greater 
part of which consisted of inlaid mother-of-pearl. 
How useless and extravagant ornaments may be 
heaped upon a single domestic article was proved 
by the grand bedstead exhibited in the Austrian 
department. The enormity of its bedposts, of 
which there appeared to be at least a dozen rising 
in spires of different heights, with the high relief 
of the carving, and the massive magnificence of 
the whole design, and the finish of the carving 
in all its parts, made this bed appear not unlike 
a great model of a Gothic ineiad. 

Some of our very wealthy American cousins 
appear to be puzzled in what new form to lavish 
their money. <A brass bedstead inlaid with real 
_ was recently made for a lady in New 

ork. On a brass rail which runs across the 
top the owner’s name is wrought in pearls, Still 
more of a curiosity is the ‘Silent Alarum Bed- 
stead, to turn any one out of bed at a given hour,’ 
the production of an inventive genius in London 
some years ago. This amusing contrivance as- 
sumes a degree of density in the sleeper which 
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no alarum can affect, or else a singular amount 
of luxurious weakness of pu The bed 
therefore acts the part of Resolution for the 
sleeper; and having been set overnight for a 
given hour in the morning, the said incorrigible 
sleeper finds the bed revolve so as to tilt him 
out; and a bath being placed by the bedside, 
he may at once be relieved of all need for sum- 
moning a resolution either to get up or take a 
plunge. 

Another remarkable and, we should say, more 
generally useful bedstead—exhibited in the Work- 
men’s Exhibition at Paris—was made so that it | 
can be taken down and put up again in the short | 
space of half a minute. By a curious combination | 
of springs, the bed can be instantaneously sur- 
rounded with curtains, a washstand wheeled | 
inside, and the occupant go through his or her | 
toilet without being seen. By another spring | 
the bed is turned into a canopy suited for 
invalids, who have no need to stir to perform 
the transformation. 

We are told that M. Thiers died in a little 
iron bed scarcely larger than a child’s, which 
he had used for fifty years. It was wheeled 
into the small drawing-room where he had break- 
fast. He took it with him on his tour through 
Europe in 1870. 

An interesting historical relic will be familiar 
to all who have visited Holyrood Palace, where 
may be seen the four-poster bedstead of Scotland’s 
beautiful and luckless Queen, in its faded splen- 
dour and melancholy suggestiveness of misfortune 
and decay. 

The darkness and secretiveness of Richard III.’s 
character had an illustration, strange as it may 
appear, in the construction of his bed. Among 
his camp baggage it was his custom to carry a 
cumbersome wooden bedstead, which he averred 
was the only couch he could sleep in; but in 
which he contrived to have a secret receptacle 
for treasure, so that it was concealed under a 
weight of timber. Quite a romance could be 
made out of its subsequent history. After the 
battle of Bosworth, Richmond’s victorious troops 
pillaged Leicester; but the royal bed was neglected 
by every plunderer as useless lumber. The owner 
of the house, afterwards discovering the hoard, | 
became suddenly rich without any visible cause, | 
and became Mayor of Leicester. Years afterwards, 
his widow, who had been left in great affluence, 
was murdered by her servant, who had been privy 
to the affair; and at the trial of this culprit the 
whole transaction came to light. Concerning this 
bed a public print of 1830 states that ‘about half 
a century since the relic was purchased by a fur- 
niture-dealer, who slept in it or many years and | 
showed it to the curious. It was well preserved, 
being formed of oak, and having a high polish” | 

Many great personages seem to be careful that | 
their importance should be reflected, as it were, 
in the luxurious appointments of their sleeping 
apartments. True, it is said that on one occasion | 
when a Persian ambassador was shown into his | 
bedroom in a certain hotel, where a grand canopied 
state-bed had been prepared for him, he supposed | 
it was a throne in his audience chamber, received | 
his visitors seated on it, and retired to sleep on the 
carpet in the corner of the room. But Eastern 
potentates show as a rule a much greater appre- 
ciation of costly beds. A remarkable bedstead | 


| visit to the Sultan. 


was made in Paris for an Indian Prince, who 
paid thousands of pounds for it. It was con- 
structed partly of silver, with large female figures 
at each corner, each holding a delicate-looking 
fan. The weight of the sleeper’s body sets certain 
machinery in motion which causes the figures to 
keep the fans gently in motion—an ingenious 
luxury in a hot climate. By touching a spring, 
a large musical box is made to give forth soft 
music as a further incentive to slumber. Another 
bedstead made of silver is said to have been 
occupied by the German Emperor during his 
It had Oriental curtains of 
surpassing richness, heavily embroidered with 
gold. What a contrast this presents to the 
simple iron camp beds affected by Prince Bis- 
marck, Moltke, and other renowned leaders ! 

Among numerous presents sent to a Shah of 
Persia by one of the Russian Emperors was a 
bedstead of extraordinary magnificence. It is 
said to have been entirely made of crystal, and 
was accessible by steps of the same material all 
worked in imitation of large diamonds, incrusted 
in a solid frame. On each side there were spouts 
made to eject scented water, which by its mur- 
muring invited sleep. It was crowned by a large 
chandelier, which spread light around, so as to 
give to the whole the splendid appearance of 
millions of diamonds reflecting their brilliancy 
at once. This unique piece of furniture was 
produced, we are told, at the imperial manufactory 
of St Petersburg, 

In these days, royalty does not seem to concern 
itself so much about such magnificent sleeping- 
couches. It is well known that our gracious sover- 
eign always includes a bed among her travelling 
belongings, which is sent from Windsor Castle 
whenever Her Majesty goes anywhere. It is said 
to be a perfectly simple bedstead of maple wood, 
with plain hangings arranged as a tent, muslin 
curtains, and a hair mattress. Two beds were 
manufactured at the Castle works, one of which 
was placed in the Queen’s cabin on board the 
Osborne, and the other sent in advance to the 
Schloss occupied by Her Majesty in Darmstadt. 
The royal visitor is said sometimes to leave her 
bed as a sort of souvenir. One, we are told, is at 
Dunkeld, and others at Baden and Coburg. 


SUMMER’S LATER FLOWERS. 


Ere yet the glowing Summer says ‘ Farewell,’ 

She leaves a trail of sweet and peaceful light ; 

In tints subdued she decks the mountain height, 
And o’er the woodland weaves a glowing spell. 
Oh, faint and few the choristers which tell 

June’s faded hours of glory and delight ! 

The faint, sweet airs and tones betoken flight 
Of many gladsome gifts, belovéd well. 


Yet, can a mortal stand unmoved and feel 
The laughing hours of bloom and bee go past ? 
Oh wondrous hour of pathos, solemn, vast! 
Let this great aspiration o’er me steal : 
‘That as my life doth near its close, the last 
Faint hours may glow with undiminished zeal !’ 
Wiiu1am JoserpH GALLAGHER. 
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